THE FAMILY COUNCIL

"I am often asked/3 he said., "whether I am related to the Marquis
de Boudret. But indeed I am not I I have no such aristocratic origins.
I am but a poor Boudret whose six brothers cultivate the land in Artois,
and who has desired to do the Lord's work."

There was none of the languid piety, the upper-class religiosity, of
the Father Provincial about him.

Father Boudret's dignity was of a different kind, though just as real.
The previous year he had preached the Lenten sermons at the
Madeleine; this year he was to preach at Notre-Darne. He was on the
road to celebrity in the religious world.

No task could impair his prodigious physical and moral strength:
whether it was preaching to crowds, managing a college, or converting
a single soul, he devoted himself to his task with the same singleness of
purpose, because everything in the world seemed to him of equal im-
portance.

When he had come to the Avenue de Messine for the first time, and
had been shown into Jacqueline's boudoir on the first floor, he had
realized at first sight of the young woman that his task would be hard.
For, when he told Jacqueline the precise object of his visit, he saw
neither hostility nor defiance in her eyes, only a sort of resigned contempt
which seemed to him to signify: "All right, Father, go on, do your duty!"
as if he were a doctor preparing some useless injection.

So Father Boudret had begun by spending ten minutes examining her
treasures.

"What's this? "he asked. "And this? Oh, that's very pretty indeed!"
He seemed to take particular delight in books with heraldic bindings.
He asked her leisurely questions, expressed his pleasure knowledgeably;
it seemed that he was erudite in many fields and was unceasingly seek-
ing opportunities to increase his knowledge.

"The life of the Marechal de Tavannes. He was one of your ances-
tors, was he? Yes, yes, of course the battle of Montcontour..."

His attitude somewhat disconcerted Jacqueline. His mere presence,
large and white-robed, seemed to alter the dimensions of the little
boudoir. It was as if Rodin's Balzac had been brought into the room.

The Dominican suddenly picked up from a table a rather yellowed
photograph of a young officer of Dragoons in 1914 uniform. Slipped
into the corner of the frame was another smaller photograph. They
were the same photographs that Jacqueline had had on her bedside
table at the birth of Jean-Noel. He gazed at them for a long time.

"This is your husband, isn't it? A fine, loyal face. I think I'm going
to like him very much, Madame," he said.

He said this as if speaking of someone he would be meeting the fol-
lowing day, in whose company he expected to live for a long time.
Then he turned towards Jacqueline and looked at her.
As in the eyes of Father de Granvilage, but even more distinctly,
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